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want ballast.' And the effect of the publication of
the Plain Sermons was at the time very quieting. In
first undertaking the Plain Sermon^ I had no en-
couragement from any one, not even from John
Keble; acquiescence was all that I could gain. But
I have heard J. K. mention a saying of Judge Cole-
ridge, long before the Tracts were thought of: 'If
you want, to propagate your opinions you should lend
your sermons; the clergy would then preach them,
and adopt your opinions.' Now this has been the
effect of the publication of the Plain Sermons."

Isaac Williams, if any man, represented in the move-
ment the moderate and unobtrusive way of religious
teaching. But it was his curious fate to be dragged
into the front ranks of the fray, and to be singled out
as almost the most wicked and dangerous of the
Traetarians. He had the strange fortune to produce
the first of the Tracts1 which was by itself held up to
popular indignation as embodying all the mischief of
the series and the secret aims of the movement. The
Tract had another effect. It made Williams the object
of the first great Traeturiun battle in the University,
the contest for the Poetry Professorship: the first
decisive and open trial of strength, and the first Tract-
arian defeat The contest, even more than the result,
distressed him greatly; and the course of things in the
movement itself aggravated his distress. His general

1 The: history of this famous Tuwt, No. 80, on AV.vm* in cum*
municating ftctigious tintnvfafyd udongH to a later stage of the*
movement.